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! 
y iplied ins ; of violence upon wo- 
SELECT TALES. country. Multiplied instances of vio 
ee >= | men, and even mere children, who fell into their power, | 
had rendered them the terror of all classes, sexes, and 
: > 7 ages. Still, in consequence of the unhappy state of 
THE OUTLAW OF THE PINES, the country, overrun without being protected by the 
English army, they uniformly escaped the punishment | 
due to their crimes. The whigs charged their doings| 
> ansiente New |to the credit ofthe tories and refugees; but the calumny | 
autumn and winter of 1776, the people of New “ — t 
PR tare ont their shure of the miseries of civil} was undeserved. The robbers were agamst — and) 
a ne no period of the Revolutionary contest, favored neither. They plundered a tory, in he name | 
pe Je » "osm of the royal service so shamefully of Congress and the Continent, and were true am 
abe em odie of humanity, or the rules of civilized | to the Crown, when an unfortunate oy Se — 
‘aon. as when on their march through the Jerseys, within their power. he period of my tale ‘otore a sly 
ho ~ wes of their conquest over the ‘Rebels,’ as already rably calculated for their operations, and industriously | 
oas ‘ . *“-* 2 
chewed they drove before them the dispirited and| improved, . site atti atti 
sntless army of the Colonies. But horrible as were must now introduce my reader into. the in 
the poste a committed hy the chivalry of Britain,|® farm-house, not many miles from Trenton, upon —e 
? ‘ edi le . ’ ign of" 
rade hel on women and superannuated men, they|high road leading to Bordertow n, and se = 
4 foll i d by an effect eminently serviceable to the| the Delaware. The appearance of things denotec com-| 
pes a “tg Keother ont more patriotic spirit was fort and ease, if not wealth. Before an enormous! 
good oie the 86a ms of the hitherto peaceful and in-|hearth, upon which burned the remnant of a mighty) 
diferent inhabitants. While the victorious atmy oc-| fire, sat four individuals. The clock—I do not wish to) 














A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
RY A. H. SMITH. 


was principally carried on by Cousin Rachel, and did 
not seem particularly to interest the mother, whose 
attention was frequently attracted by the tread of pas- 
sengers on the road, or by the wind, which sounded 
like human voices in the distance, as it gently moaned 
through two or three pines, which stood near the 
house. The former was discoursing of some meeting, 
at which she had been present. 

‘I hope nothing has happened to the boys,’ inter- 
rupted the father, rising from his seat, and walking to a 
window, which looked towards the river. 

‘Perhaps, father, they have failed to cross the river,’ 
said Amy, ‘it was choked with ice at sundown.’ 

‘The ee would not mind that—surely those lazy 
Hessians have not ventured out this cold night.’ 

‘Something may have made their stay necessary, if it 
be true that the army has almost deserted, they can not 


be spared, and would not wish to be.’ 
‘I hope not; but I don’t believe it; its an Engli 
falsehood intended to discourage us.’ - 


‘Indeed, Nathan, I fear it is true, more particularly 
by what is reported of their suffering state,’ said Han- 
neh, 


rj she ‘reate unnecessary uneasiness—but the clock had just! 

cupied the country, alinost without the oF sah nvr hoa “The dress of the party indicated their ee ‘Does thee? then I have it on my mind to follow the 
open opposition, and ts commancts ; “f + a CA. rng nection with that peculiar society, ‘by the world called) boys, what dost think, Hannah? and show them how an 
arrangements for a tagargpel gp he hush views Quakers.’ Contrary to their usual habits of industry,| o/d quaker can fight, they say the young ones do pretty 
that spirit was cg me Sd of hextality S silently but|they were unemployed, and evidently waiting at that| well. " ; 
from every new Boe . es ermenionl oni ina saved for| late hour some unusual event. Beside a table on which} ‘Oh Nathan, how thee talks. ’ a 
resolutely, the mate ai hg The victorian of|lay the relinquished books and needle-work of the| ‘I am in earnest, Hannah! If I were sure Fagan 
mnreonee ee ee ee as the signals for company, sat a handsome old man of about sixty, would not pay you a visit in my absence. 
Prenton ond gore ay be to retire from New Bruns-| whore ruddy complexion, clear eye, and erect form,| Footsteps were heard advancing up the avenue from 
action, ‘I Pose . pes y step of his retreat watched, |bore evidence to anactive spirit and unbroken constitu-| the road. ; 
wick, found pas nd t : he hi yeomanry of|tion. Though his dress strictly accorded, a physiog-| “There they are at last,’ eagerly exclaimed Amy. 
opposed, and = aay 4 time forth the militia of that|nomist would have doubted his adherence in all things, | ‘Let me see,’ said Nathan, as with the placid manner, 
New Jersey. dean sentn em and carlin’ tebe fivorite|to the rules of his sect; and a patriot would have re-| characteristic ofa Friend, he moved toa window that 
Colony pesemmes mee ‘ell, 1; ! Parris Pemscr be The ne-|gretted to see the strength that frame exhibited, devo-| commanded a view of the kitchen door, at which a 
leader, General ee : posed Doe of the o dea Boar ted to the tillage rather than the defence of the soil.| knocking had cominenced. He could distinguish six 
ver forgot or ap ee = i th eo Velour dia. into the|In truth, Nathaniel, or, as he was generally called, Na-| men, armed and equipped like militia men, and another 
and needed no other h ag een Satie ee. Sagar t > they|than Collins, had been disowned by the meeting, for) Whose pinioned arms proclaimed him a prisoner, His 
field—thus payee, Base ‘ahi p tron history, that to| divers irregularities since the commencement of the sons were not of the party; and as the persons of the 
might at less cost have statin thdie ailtatics must|contest, savoring too much of the ‘world’s ways;’ and | strangers were unknown, and the guise of militia men 
retain the obedience “* Pel t eatr sent ‘ especially for encouraging his two sons to join the| often assumed by Fagan, our friend was not ‘easy in 
be secured by ~ ge 9 ie perme: por od was in al- army. Though ‘dealt with’ after their fashion, and| his mind how to act.’ His first idea was to feign deaf- 

At the period o as Me ek the Seseeen Som Pasting. proud rather than convinced of his misdeeds, Nathan| ness, but a second knock, loud enough to wake all but 
most a “ag "Washington with the remnant of|retained the dress, manners, and opinions in which he| the dead, changed his intention—he raised the window 
ton to New York. ~~ ; d retired over the Delaware.|had been educated, and upon all occasions exhibited a, and hailed the men. 
0 Gehanding mg het yremature contempt of his| most jealous regard for the principles and character of ‘Friends, what's your will?” ; Zs 
Karl Ce, + ames tte veace in New Jersey|the society, when assailed by those whom it rather) ‘A little refreshment of fire and food, if you please; 
enemy, talkec o joe ead had dapened of his troops complacently terms ‘world’s people,’ as distinguished | we have been far on duty, and are half frozen and quite , 
with aCorpore! 4 “to their comfort than security, for! from that ‘singularly gifted handful who obey the dis- starved, , . " 
with more ne: lington, Bordertown, Trenton "kee. cipline of Friends.’ It was in expectation of the return) ‘We don't entertain them who go to war. 
the winter, in , yess hin to prosecute and complete of these young men from the army, whence they were; ‘Yes, but you will not refuse a little refreshment to 
Cs agers — = a late in Bossahers the cold for expected to be discharged for the winter, that the fam-| poor fellows like us, this cold night; This would be as 
his ——— : ally severe and the troops rarely|ily waited at the unusual and ominous hour above re-| much against the principle of your society as war,’ 
the season was i> quartile to visit the interior. This/corded. In order to avoid the notice of the Hessians| “Thee’s from Trenton! os 
stirred from thetr bg os reffeshine to the harrassed|at Trenton, they had chosen the night to cross the ri- ‘No, Ithank you; Nathan Collins is too well known 
respite —_ ote withdrawal of the regular sol- ver, and had been expected at least an hour before, asa friend to the country, an honest man to aid a refu- 
peg ¥ ea wok e for the more desperate follow-|The other ‘friends’ were females. Hannah Collins, gee—we know that. » whi 
py mr ve 7 for others who usurped his| Nathan’s companion, was a fine looking portly old—| ‘Soap the old fox well,’ whispered one of the band. 
—— King ’ on. oe for the most discusting violence lady, we should say, were it not strictly against the ‘Come, friend, make haste and let Us in; we are al- 
authodiaenes Pre rd vr. Of the latter clase, the most discipline—for lady she was; though we must, lest of-/ most famished, and have far to go before sunrise, or we 
and TEE atill remembered in the traditions of the! fence should come, designate lriend Hannah as an old may change places with our prisoner here, before 
‘ was one Fagan, the leader of about twenty |swoman. Rache!—no matter for her other name—was omens 3 d 
pt a . perfect insensibility to the ordinary|in her fortieth year, and stood in about that degree of} ‘But what does the party here, this side the river, 
ruffians—w hose hare eaiky. made him the fit chief! relationship to the family. She was prim, complacent, | right under the Hessians  —_ — 
fears and ane - ifs ature ever yroduced a per-| kind-hearted, and single, and now on a visit to ‘Cousin! ‘Ob, we are minute men, sent from within, by Cap- 
- pede gorse ‘a phere coh ta coe trait in his/Hannah.’ Amy, Nathan's daughter, completed the} tain Smalleress, to seize this deserter—don’t you mean 
wrt oo Rone “y th we ~ ‘here was no interesting| party now assembled, and was an animated specimen | to let us in! : : , 
a a ‘ not re oF his deeds. For the plea-| of that very interesting, mischievous, and simple-| Nathan closed the window and said—1 don’t know 
= about nn gre success of my tale, I wish| hearted class of young women, who dress plainly— what to make of these men—Amy call the boys; tell 
dy he ae Ras alesl he was aatenned by no po-| when they can not help it—and marry out of meeting, ‘em make “— .* bring Laced guns, but keep them 
etic onal to the race, goaded by no undeserved con-| when they please, whether ‘friends consent’ or not, | out of sight, where t ey will be handy, 





ly. He simply robbed for gain; and murdered to|She was clad in strict conformity to the letter of the| As the command was obeyed, and the coed pee 
aa ‘i the r re Tradition, which loves to dwell|law; there was no forbidden color, or unlawful gar- men, laborers on the farm, appeared, and placed their 
conceal the robbery. ‘ , : 


the !.onesty of thieves and the generosity of out-| ment; but so as to infringe its spirit as far as she dare, guns behind the inner, their master unbolted the outer 
> oe ‘S . ° ba p | - ° . * . . 
be oe handed down no deed of his to relieve the|by a certain nameless arrangement of the materials, door, and admitted five of thearmed men—the prisoner 
_ ds - his name; and history assures, that he|showing to great advantage a perfect figure and most|and one of the captors remaining without. Nathan 
as se med no quality in common with Corsairs and| winning face, for quaker girls are but mortal women thought this unnecessary on so cold a night, and a little 
JOSSESSC: = | nich 

: , : uspicious. 
Massaronies of modern romance, but their courage and | after all. |§ 





their guilt. The hiding-place of the band was in the| Amy and her father sat in silence, watching with! ‘Will not thy companions enter also?’ , 

pine ' ol of New Jersey and they thence received | great apparent anxiety, the progress of the fire. The ‘No—thank you; he guards the — 
> s ve Sey, . . " ser ue sates ‘ thy av . 2 

the title of the Pine-Robbers, from the people of this|two elder ladies were in conversation, which, however,, ‘But why may not the prisoner too? 
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‘Pshaw! he’s nothing but a deserter. The cold will| overruled as unnecessary. Hewes uz 
be good for him.’ |his solemn promise to return, withont giving the alarm, 

‘] must say,’ quoth Nathan, ‘exercised,’ as he afier-| his own home, ene of the bend returned Lan his silver 
wards owned, past endurance, ‘thy conduct neither be-|buckles and a little money they had abstracted frem 
comes thy nature as a man, nor thy calling, which | his chest. In consideration whereof he » ade to the 
should teach thee more feeling—I'il take the poor fel-|nearest house and gave the warm, Ene led by instinct 
low something to eat myself.’ jmore than any thing else—t eng fairly frightened out 

The old man had reached the door on his merciful jof the highte ter otise ee peneneeeny Sen 
errand, meaning it is true to satisfy his curiosity at the| The above relation was interrupted by an explosion 
same time, when he who had acted as leader of the | of fire arms, which broke s: upon the clear, 
party, sprang from his chair, and placed his hand on | frosty night, and startled even 
Nis iost’s back, ‘Stand back—back, I say’—and then janother lollowed before a word was uttered. 
in a cooler air—‘and mind your own business, if you) ‘What can that be? It must be at Trenton.’ 
are a quaker.’ 


' 
{ 
e 
i 





‘ 


ound, and upon| told ‘em it would be so, when they was liere beguzzlen 


'my bucket cakes, in plain English; only the outlandish 


Injins couldn't, understand their mother tongue.— 
They're got enough swallowen without chawen, this 
morning. I wish ’em nothen but Jinerel Maxwell, at 
their tails, tickling ‘em with continental bagnets.’ 
‘That friend speaks my mind,’ said Elnathan, with a 


|half sanctimonious, half waggish lock, with a slight 


nasal twang. 
' 


‘Mine, too,’ as devoutly responded a companion, 


‘ethan. Another anc) whom he hed just brought to assist in the pursuit of the 


robbers. 


The whole femily had assembled et the deor to watch 


‘By jingo,’ exclaimed Elna‘han, forgetitng in his ex-|the motion of the troops. The front ranks had alread 


There was a momentary struggle in Nathan's mind, |citement, that his master was present, ‘ii i don’t believe| passed down the road, when a horseman, at full speed, 


whether to knock the fellow down, as from appearances | our men ain’t giving the Hessians @ salite this morning 
! 
he. 


he easily might, or to yield in obedience to his principles.| with bal! catrages—there it goes aga. 
‘It was strongly on his mind, he confessed, to pursue| its a piert scrimmage.’ 
the former course; but prudence conquered, and he| In his own anxiety, Nathan forgot to correct his 
quietly withdrew to the upper end of the apartment,|servant’s profanity. ‘It must be—but Low they got 
where his men lounged on a bench, apparently half a-|over through the ice without wings—’ 
sleep, and indistinctly visible in the light of the fire and| ‘No matter zackly how, marsier, its them, I'll war- 


| 
I say, Jobn,|and commanded a halt. After a few minutes’ delay, 

| two or three officers, followed by a party carrying a 
| wounded man, emerged from the ranks, and approached 
ithe house. This was too much for the composure of 
jour late overjoyed family; all hastened to meet their 


\wounded or cead relations, but were disappointed 





galloped along the line of march to the extreme right, 


one smal] candle, which burned near the strangers. In|rant; them’s hard plums for a Christmas pudden, ha!|agreeably—the brothers were indeed of the party, but 


the interim, the old cook had been summoned, and had|ha! they get it this morning, them tarnation Hessian 
arranged some cold provisions on the table. ‘Old An-| niggers.’ 
nie,’ as she was universally called, must be introduced| ‘Ann, the’ll never forgive the Hessians thy sausages 
in form. She was the child of Indian and Mulatto|and pork.’ 
parents, but possessed none of the features of her darker| ‘Forgive—not I. Al! my nice sassages, and buek- 
relation, except a capacious mouth, and lips to match.| wheat cakes, ready buttered—and all tor them ‘are yal- 
She refused to associate with either negroes or Indians, | ler varments.’ 
considering herself as belonging to neither, and indulg-| The firing having continued some minvtes, though 
ing a sovereign contempt for both. Her favorite terms|less in volleys than at first, gradually ceased, and all 
ef reproach were ‘Injin, and ‘Nigger, and when they|was quiet, as if nothing had happened to disturb the 
failed separately to express her feelings, she put the two| deathlike stillness of night. Yet in that brie! ha!f hour 
together, a compliment always paid the Hessians, when |the fate of a continent was deciued—the almost despe- 
she had occasion to mention them, A party of these|rate cause of the colonies was retrievec—the tide of 
marauders had, ona visit to her master’s house, stolen|misfortune was turned back upen the foe—a long and 
her fall’s store of sausages; thenceforth she vowed! fearful struggle remained; but from that night the 
eternal enmity to the race, a vow she never forgot to| friends of liberty ceased to despond of success. ‘They 
the day of her death. were successful—united, and in a good cause, with the 
The strangers ate their repast, showing any thing|smile of heaven on their exertions, they could not fail, 
but confidence in their entertainer, and ate, each man| Fellow countrymen, children of a race of patriots, it is 
with his gun resting on his shoulder. During the whole] your no less arduous and equally noble task to preserve 
meal, he who called himself their captain, was uneasy | the liberties your fathers, at so fearful a cost, achieved 
end restless. For some time he appeared to be en-|for you and your sons. 
gaged in a very close scrutiny of the household, who| The attention of Nathan was diverted, by this fresh 
eccupied the other end of the kitchen—a ecrutiny|incident, from the other events of the night; but was 
which, owing to the darkness, could not yield him much|soon recalled to the pursuit of the robbers, and the re- 
satisfaction. He then whispered anxiously and angrily|lief of their victims, who, from their late prisoner’s 
with his men, who answered in a dogged obstinate fash-|account, had been left in an unpleasant condition, His 
ion, that evidently displeased him; till finally rising|men being dispatched to collect aid, Nathan now re- 
from his seat, he bade them follow, and scarcely taking | mained with old Ann, the sole efficient defender of the) 
time to thank Nathan for his food and fire, passed out|house. He was not doomed to wait their return 
of the door and made hastily from the house. undisturbed—the indistinct sound, as of many feet, 
‘Well, now, that beats me!’ said Elnathan, as he and| was heard rapidly advancing along the road to Bor- 
his comrades looked at each other in astonishment, at|dentown. 
the abrupt departure and singular conduct of their) ‘It’s them Hessians,’ said Ann. But Nathan thought 


unhurt. 

‘Charles—bovs—what means’— 

‘Nothing, father, except that we paid the Hessians a 
friendly visit, this morning. You saw them?’ 

‘A part—where are the rest?’ 

‘Oh, we could not consent to turn them out of their 
comfortable quarters this cold night, so we insisted on 
their remaining, having first gone through the trifling 
ceremony of grounding their erms.’ 

‘But why not pursue them?’ a 

‘We have orderstostop. If they should have heard 
the firing at Bordentown, they might be coming up this 
way, and a meeting would not be convenient, just nov.’ 

The greeting between the young soldiers and their 
more peaceful relatives, could not have been more cor- 
dial iftheir hands had been untainted with blood. Na- 
thaniel proflered refreshment to the whole detachment; 
old Ann trembled for her diminished stock of sausages, 
and remarked to Elnathan, that it would take a ‘tarnal 
griddle’ to bake cakes for ‘all that ‘posse cotatus.’ But 
the offer was ceclined by the officer in command; who 
only desired our friends to take charge of the wounded 
Hessian, whom his own men had deserted in the road. 

Inthe mean while about forty men had assembled at 
Nathan’s summons to pursue the robbers, some of them 
having first visited these who had suflered from the 
previous night’s depredations. In one instance they 
found a farmer tied in his own stable, with his horse 
gear; and his wife with the bed cord, to some of the 
furniture in her own apartment. In another place, the 
whole househo!d was quietly disposed, down a shallow 
well, up to their knees in water, and half frozen. Ina 
third, a solitary man, who was the only inmate at the 
time, having fied in his fright to the house top, was 





guests, |not—it was not the tread of regular troops, but the 

‘That was a queer lark, any how!’ responded John, ‘it|} confused rush of a multitude. He hastened to an up- 
beats all natur!’ per window to reconnoitre. The day had begun to’ 

‘The Injins!’ said Ann, ‘if that is not Fagan or some| break, and he easily distinguished a large body of men 
of his gang, never trust me!—why did you not give|in Hessian uniform, hurrying elong the road in broken 
“em a shot, the tarnal thieves!’ ranks. As they came nearer, he perceived many indi-| 

But our househeld troops were too glad to get rid of| viduals halfclad, and imperfectly equipped. The whole 
their visitors, to interrupt their retreat. The house! consisted of about six hundred men. Before their rear | 
wes secured again, end the men had thrown the mselves| was lost behind a turn in the road, another body ap-! 
down before the fire, and some of them were already| peared in pursuit. They marched in closer order, and | 
asleep, When another kneck at the same door brought] more regular array. In the stillness of the morning, | 
them as one man to their feet. On opening the coor,| the voice of an officer could be distinetly heard, urging | 
2 laborer attached to a neighboring farm, presented|on the men. ‘They bore the well known standard of| 
himself, breathless from haste, end almost dead with! the colonies. It all flashed on Nathan’s mind—Wash-| 
fear. When he so far recovered his speech as to be| ington hed crossed the river, and was in pursuit of the 
able to tell his story, he proved to be the man whom the! routed foe. The excited old man fergot his years as 








pretended militia nen had brought with them asa pris-! he almost sprang down stairs to the open air, praclaim-| 
oner, and his captors nothing less than Fagan and aling the tidings es he went. Even the correct Hanneh, 
portion of his band. ‘hey had that night robbed five] who had preserved her faith unbroken, in spite of her 


diflerent houses before they attempted our friend’s.! 
Aware that his sons were from home, they 
} 


find the old man ubsupperted, but heavine 


husband's and sons’ contumacy, and the, if poesibie, still 
ular Rachel, were startled trom their usuai 
wave vent to their joy. 

o « 





more party 


composure, and 

















migsion into the house, they were surprise ‘Well, now, docs thee say so;’ said the latter, eagerly 
pearance of the three additionel men. Faea followme the others to the door. ‘I hope it is not un- 
was bent upon completing their enterprise, in spite of friendly to rejoice for such a cause.’ 

od) oppesition: but his followers cbstinat y refi | ‘{ hope not, cousin tachel,’ said Amy, ‘nor to be 
At the foot of the avenue, 2 bitter quarrel ensued, and, proud that our boys have had a share in the glorious 
rautual recrimination, Fagan taxing his men with cow- deed. . 

ardice. But the fear of pursuit silenced ther at le neti. Amy was left to herself, and breke loose, upon thi 
The next question was, how to dispose cf their prisoner, occasion, from the bonds of Quaker propricty; but no 
whoin they had seized in one of their ‘afsirs, and for) one observed the transgression—except old Ann. 
want ef some means of securing him, brought with! ‘That's right, Amy Collins; | like to hear you say 


them, Fagan, asthe shortest wey, proposed, as he so. How them Hessians can run—the tarnal niggers 
had before, to cut his threat; but the proposal was —thev steal sassages better than they stand bullets. 1 





left there by the unfeeling thieves, who secured the 
trap door within. But the last party who arrived had 
a bloody tale to tell. ‘They had teen to the house of 
Joseph Parr, the sexton to a neighboring Baptist 
Church; a reputation for the possession of concealed 
gold, proved fatal to him. On entering his house, the 
door of which stood open, the party sent to his relief, 
stumbled over his body. After having most cruelly 
beaten him, in the hope of extorting the gold he was 
said to possess, the murderers, upon his obstinate de- 
nial, pierced him in twenty places with their bayonetr. 
His old bedridden wife was still alive in her bed, though 
the blood had soaked through the miserable pallet, and 
ran in a stream to the fire place. ‘Their daughter, a 
woman of fifty years, fled the house as the murderers 
entered, and was pursued by one of them, nearly over- 
teken, and even wounded in the arm by his bayonet; 
but his foot slipped in making the thrust, and she es- 
caped slightly hurt. 

The bloody business aroused the whole country: a 
persevering and active pursuit was c nencec. ‘Tbe 
murderers had many milesto traverse ragbey could 
reach a safe retreat, and were obliged to lie en them- 
selyes of their heavier plunderinthechase, [our were 
shot down in the pursuit; the knapsack ofa fifth was 
found partly concealed in a thicket, and pierced with a 
ball, which had also penetrated a large mass of conti- 
nental money in sheets, and by the blood on the inner 
covering, had done good service on the wearer. It 
was believed that he contrived to conceal himself in a 
thicket, and died there; as he was never heard of after. 
Fagan alone escaped to the Pines, and for days defied 
all the exertians of the indefatigable peasantry. By 
this time the pursuing party had increased to near twu 
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hundred men. ‘The part of the wood in which he was 
known to be concealed, was surrounded and fired, till 
the wretch was literally burned from his den, and in an 
attempt to escape from one flaming thicket to another, 
taken alive, although not unwounded. One of the 
gang, who had not partaken in the deeds we have de- 
tailed, was secured at the same time. 

There appeared to be no difference of opinion about 
the mode of disposing of the prisoners—indeed an 
opinion was scarcely asked or given. It seemed taken 
for granted—a thing of course—the culprits were led 
in silence to the selected place of execution. ‘There 
was neither judge nor jury—no delay—no prayer for 
mercy; a large oak then stood at the forks of two 
roads, one of which leads to Freehold; from the body 
of the tree a horizontal branch extended over the latter 
road, to which two ropes were attached. One of them 
having been fixed to the minor villain’s neck, his suffer- 
ings were soon over; but a horrible and lingering death 
was reserved for Fagan. The iron hoops were taken 
offa meat cask, and by a blacksmith in the company, 
fitted round his ancles, knees, and arms, pinioning the 
latter to his body, so that, excepting his head, which 
was ‘left free to enjoy the prospect,’ he could not move 
a muscle. In this condition he hung for days beside 
his stiffened companion, dying by inches of famine and 
cold, which had moderated, so as without ending, to 
aggravate his misery. Before he died he had gnawed 
his shoulder from very hunger. On the fifth night, as 
it approached twelve o'clock, having been motionless 
for hours, his guard believed him to be dead, and tired 
of their horrid duty, proposed to return home. In or- 
der, however, to be sure, they sent one of the party up 
the fadder to feel if his heart still beat; he had scarcely 
ascended into the tree, when a shriek, unlike any thing 
human, broke upon the stillness of the night, and 
echoed from the neighboring wood with redoubled 
power. The poor fellow dropt from the tree like a 
dead man, and his companions fled in terror from the 
spot. When day encouraged them to return, their 
victim was swinging stiffly in the north wind; now 
lifeless as the companion of his crime and its punish- 
ment. It is believed to this day, that no mortal power 
operating upon the lungs of the dead murderer, pro- 
duced that awful, unearthly, and startling scream—but 
that it was the voice of the Evil one, warning the in- 
trusive guard not to disturb the fiend in the possession 
of his lawful victim; a belief materially strengthened 
by a fact that could not be disputed—the limb upon 
which the robbers hung, after suffering double pollution 
from them and their master’s touch, never budded 
again; it died from that hour; the poison gradually 
communicated to the remaining branches, till from a 
flourishing tree it became a sapless, leafless, and blasted 
trunk, and so stood for years, at once an emblem and a 
monument of the murderer’s fate. 

Fagan was never buried, his body hung upon its gib- 
bet till the winds picked the flesh from off his bones, 
and they fell asunder by their own weight. A friend 
of mine has seen his horrid countenance, as it hung 
festering and blackening in the sun, and remembers b 
way of amusement, between schools, pelting the body 
with stones. The old trunk has disappeared, but the 
spot is still haunted in the belief of the people of: the 
neighborhood, and he is a bold man, who dare risk a 
nocturnal encounter with the Bloody Fagan, instead 
of avoiding the direct road at the expense of half a 
mile’s additional wais. Shrieks are still heard of the 


calm moon-light nights, when nothing human or ele- 


mental is in motion, and even the musical rushing of 
the wind through the pines is still, no persuasion or 
force will induce a horse educated in the neighborhood, 
to pass the fatal spot at night, although he will express 
no uneasiness by day-light. The inierence is that the 
animals, as we know animals do, and Balaam’s certainly 
did, see more than theirmasters. <A sceptical old gen- 
tleman, near, thinks this only the force of habit, and 
that the innocent creatures have been so taught by the 
cowards who drive them, and would saddle their horses 
with theif own folly. 

I am at the close of my story—and not a lover, or a 
tender scene inthe whole tedious relation—alas! what 
a detect, but it is too late to mend it now. It only re- 
inains to take leave of our friends. Nathan and Han- 
nah have mingled with dust, and their spirits with that 
society whose only business is love, and where sighing 
and contention can never intrude. Nathan was per- 
mitted, on expressing his sorrow that he had ‘disobliged 


friends,’ to rejoin his society and died an elder. Ra-| 


chael departed at a great age, as she had lived a spot- 
less maiden, 


| The blooming, warm hearted, mischievous Amy, still 
lives a comely old lady, the mvther of ten sons, and the 
grand parent of three times es many more. She ad- 
|heres strictly to al] the rules of her society, and bears 
/her testimony in the capacity ofa public friend. Still 
ishe is evidently net a little proud of her father’s and 
\brothers’ share in tie perils and honors of the revolu- 
|tionary contest, though she avects to condemn their 
|contumacious and unfriendly conformity to the world’s 
|ways, and their violation of ‘!riendly testimony con- 
jcerning war.’ 

Old Ann died four years since, at an almost incredi- 
ble age, though she was not able to name the exact 
number of the days of her pilgrimage. !'rom the deep 
furrows on her cl.eeks, ani the strong lines of her na- 
turally striking countenance, which, as she advanced 
in years, assumed more and more the character of her 
Indian parentage, and the leatier-like appearance of her 
skin, she might have paseed tor an antediluvian; while 
other less important matters lost their impression on 
her memory, the Hessian inroads upon her sausages 
and buckwheat cakes, remained unimpaired upon its 
tablet. It was neither forgotien nor entirely forgiven 
tothe last. She sent for the author when on her death- 
bed, to make some arrangement of her little aflairs. 
He found her strength of body exhausted, but her pow- 
ers of mind unimpairec. Atter disposing her stock of 
persenalities among lier friends, she turned to him. 
‘That’s ail, Mr. Charles, except the old sash you used 
to play with, which J spiled trom the Hessian officer, 
the injan—keep thatto mind old Ann by.’ 

“fhank you, A Vil keep it carefully. But you 
must not bear malice now. Ann, you must forgive 
even the Hessians.’ 

‘What, them Hessians, the bloody thieves?’ and the 
old woman’s eyes lighted up, and she almost raised in 
her bed, with astonisiment, as she asked the question. 

‘Yes, even them; you are about to need forgiveness 
as much as they—they were your enemies and perse- 
cutors, whom you are specially enjoined to pardon, as 
you would expect to be pardoned.’ 

‘So it is, Mr. Charles, you say the truth, poor igno- 
rant sinful mortal that Iam! well then Ido, I hope I 
do forgive ’em—I'll try—tise bloody ereters!’ 








From the New York Messenger and Advocate, 
INSTINCT. 

A remarkable instance of canine sagacity that occurred 
a few days since, called my attention to the subject of In- 
stinct. The result of my investigations may not be unin- 
teresting to the readers of the Messenger and Advocate, 
and possibly may lead to a more extensive view of this in- 
teresting subject than the summary | now present. 'nstinct, 
as it is generally understood, is the term applied to those 
actions, or series of actions, employed or exercised among 
animals, in the attainment of a particular end by a particu- 
‘lar means—without the assistance of reason. Of course, on 
a subject so abstruse, there have been almost as many theo- 
/ries and opinions as sects of philosophers. 

Des Cartes assumes that instinct is a mechanical principle 
of animal action—that animals are machines without sen- 
' gations of pleasure or pain, and all instinctive actions are 
referable to mechanical principles of matter. Dr. Reid 
lays down and assumes substantially the same position 
and mode of reasoning with Des Cartes. 

In opposition to this mechanica] coimbination—Smellie 
and Darwin contend that instinct is entirely a mental ope- 
ration, but not so extensive in the animal as in the human 





being. Hence, with the former, instinct is an original 


ciple of organized life, by the exercise of certain natural 
powers, directed to the present or future good of the indi- 
vidual. Reason, he says, is the operation of the principle 
of intellectual life by the exercise of certain acquired pow- 
ers directed to the same end. The former is mature, dis- 
ciplined, and perfect at its birth; the latter is feeble in ite 
beginning and attains strength and maturity by discipline. 
For more information on this subject, -1 refer to the lectures 
themselves. My objec in this summary is merely to call 
attention to those interesting lectures, a close and attentive 
perusal of which will amply repay the reader for their ap- 
parent abstruseness. They should be in the hands of every 
young man, for they open a vast amount of information, 
condensed and presented in lucid and beautiful language, 
not accessible to most persons without the study and pe- 
rusal of almost as many volumes as there are lectures. 


—S— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 





REFLECTIONS TO MISS * * * *. 


Those cheeks, which vie with roses now, 
Soon pale and colorless will grow; 

Those auburn locks, which pleased we see, 
Soon silver'd o'er with age shall be: 

*Yes! soon their beauties will have fled, 

Apd you be numbered with the dead. 


’ Those eyes which now with radiance cheer, 
Soon sunk and hollow will appear; 
That form elastic, light, and gay, 
Beneath the tomb must shortly lay: 
Yes! soon thy beauties will have fled, 
And you be numbered with the dead. 


Those features which we perfect deem, 
Rough and irregular will seem; 

That forehead, on which heaven imprest 
Exalted worth, like all the rest 

Of thy sweet charms, will soon have fled, 
And thou be numbered with the dead. 


Those tempting lips must also lose 
Their ruby, ruddy, rosy hues; 

That air so stately, with such grace, 
To bending age, must soon give place; 
For soon their beauties will have fled, 
And you be numbered with the dead. 


Those pearly teeth, which now adorn 

Thy looks, decayed, will make thee mourn; 
That noble, elevated brow, 

Must also to the conqueror bow; 

Yes! soon their beauties will have fled, 
And you be numbered with the dead. 





That neck, so lovely, pure, and white, 
That bosom, throbbing with delight, 
Old Time!—must soon attest thy power, 
Frail, faded beauties of an hour: 

Soon will extrinsic charms have fled, 
And you be numbered with the dead, 
Now dimples round thy features play, 


But age will chase them soon away, 





With 


Smellie reason is the result of instinct—every animal is a 


quality of mind which produces teelings or actions. 


rational being, and differs from the human being ouly in! 
this, that the latter possesses a greater variety and larger) 
bundle of ustincts. Darwin on the other hand, though he} 
makes instinct a mental principle, still aiffers from Srellie} 
in making instinct the result of reason and not reason the | 
result of instinct. 

Buffon, Reimar, and Cudworth agree with neither of the | 
preceding philosophers, but endcavor to make out a new 
theory, pursuing a middle course, maklng instinct partake | 
ofa mixed character, partly ental and partly material. | 
Of course it is not for me to reconcile these contradictory | 
opinions; but so far as | am capable of judging Dr. Good, | 
in his lectures before the Surrey Institution, has clearly 
shown the inconsistency of each of the preceding theories, 
and presented the subject in a lucid, consistent point of, 


view. He defines instinct to be the operation of the prin-| 





And you-=ales!—will soon b :ve found, 
That ‘ice no more with graces crowned: 
Yos! soon thy beauties will have fled, 
And von bo numbered with the dead, 
Thess : were formed by nature's skill, 
Ha i, and all, proportioned well; 
"7 w so fair, and shaped so just, 
$ shalh mingle with the dust: 
I beauties will have fled, 
\ e numbered with the dead. 
| w so handsome, young, and fair, 
£ graceful you appear, 

‘t years will change the scene, 
) is if—you ne'er had been; 
I if will then have fled, 

» numbered with the dead, 
] t truth and faith divine, 
A ‘ youth and life’s decline;— 
er ; worth example give;— 
( thy memory then shall live, 
\ hy fading charms have fled, 


e numbered with the dead. F. 
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|lecture; and once in his last sickness, he started up 
~ ae —======= | with the intention to dress himself to go to Cam- 
From the American Journal of Science and Arts. \bridge.” At the close of each lecture, he listened 
OBITUARY NOTICE OF DR. G. SPURZHEIM. | Patiently to every inquirer, however humble, and never 
|turned him by, to attend to the great, who were wait- 

COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE ORATION OF PROFESSOR CHAS. \ing. 
ae, ee 6 eae | He never suffered poverty to exclude any one from 
( Concluded.) his lectures, and when his friends were his almoners in 
Dr. Spurzheim delivered in Bagton, chiefly for medi- ithe distribution of free tickets, he wished never to be 


cal men, one course of lectures 5n the anatomy of the | informed to whom they were given, 
brain; and two popular courses on phrenology, one in| His love of truth was supreme; he wished no one to 
Boston and the other in Cambridge, “which he had believe any thing on his authority but simply from 
nearly completed when death overtook him, in the midst conviction, after due examination. He was unwilling 
of his labors. In his anatomical demonstration of the that phrenology should become an instrument of sooth- 
brain, he endeavored to unfold the design of nature in|S@ying and quackery, and he always refused to desig- 
the complicated structure of this organ, by tracing its nate the characters of living individuals by the applica- 
gradual development from its lowest and simplest be-|tion of the rules of his science, 
ginning in the spinal marrow, to its continually increas-| He did not believe, with Dr. Gall, that there was an 
ing, om an mreniaions ramifications. This scien-|organ for theft and one for murder, which he thought 
tific demonstration of the brain, which was made with-| inconsistent with the benevolence of God. 
out any reference to the peculiar doctrines of phrenol-|  «A}) his writings and lectures (says Dr. Follen) were 
ogy, together aa his cg mem of some of the con-| marked by the decidedly religioustendency of his mind. 
aang parts phe gs organ, obtained for Dr, Spurzheim He firmly believed in the essential truths of natural 
> 4 Ta € : “ = Ss . . . 

—. oe a tan anatomist of the brain, and revealed religion. He adopted christianity as a 
which had - r quired for him in Europe by the emi- divine eystem, chiefly on the ground of its great inter- 
nent men in that department. inal evidence, its perfect adaptation to human nature, 

His lectures on phrenology were attended by ‘arge and the spirit of truth and divine philanthropy which 
numbers, who listened with high interest to his puwver-| gives life to all its precepts. All morality, he thought, 
ful, natural eloquence, flowing with “impressive ear-| was contained in two precepts Thou shalt love the 
nestness and persuasive sweetness.” He hai a “ful- Lord thy God with all thy hearty and thy neighbor as 
ness of thought and action embodied in a frame which ‘thyself.’ All prayers, he thouglit}/ were comprised in 
nature herseif seems to have made @ strong hold of life this one—‘Father, thy will be dofiie,’ ”’ 
and health.” His course of reasoning was the Baco-| “The great sim of all his inquiries was to search 
nian or inductive, founded on facts; he rejected meta-|out the will of God in the creationof man. Obedience 
physical speculations founded on nominal distinctions | to his laws he considered as the highest and the most 
—his maxi being res non verba, The principal topics expansive freedom,” included in the short sentence— 
j rf > he ang ioe , ° ! . ’ r ‘ o 
in phrenology are, the anatomical structure of the brain; “Thy will be done. “We look to him perhaps,” he 
—the variety of talents and dis positions among men, would say, “amid great trials and on great occasions; 
and their conformity with particular dispositions and|but not in smaller things. We say ‘they are too little.’ 
talents,—the latter constituting the physiology of the It is this, in which we err. Can any thing that con- 
brin. Having never studied phrenology, we are not/cerns his children be too little for a Father?” 
entitled to pronounce any opinion upon its merits. “Religion, he thought, must be the result of the 
Dr. Follen remarks that “its results can never amount | freest and most exalted use of our reason;” we pre- 
to more than probable conjectures, and that the great! sume, however, in accordance with revelation, for one 
subject which lies at the foundation ofmora] philosophy,| of his friends writes to lim from Paris, as one “well 
the moral freedom and responsibility of man, ean not be| acquainted with Holy Writ.” 
determined by the physiology of the brain, however} In Boston, his time was spent principally in preparing 
true to nature.” He adds, that should phrenology be! and delivering his lectures, and in visiting all kinds of 
rejected, the important facts and principles which they | public institutions; and he evinced the deepest interest 
have advanced, and among them eminently, “Dr.|in education, reformation of morals, and prevention of 
Spurzheim’s principles of education will ever hold a. vice. 

on Py Th . “oe Ps . "yy : . : 
distinguished place, ‘The merits of Gall and Spurzheim| He thought favorably of our American institutions; 
as anatomists and observers of man, will never be for-| he considered it as a great happiness that wealth is not 


BIOGRAPHY. 


” ° . ‘ 
gotten. jhere, long, hereditary, and that men have, in this coun- 
« ion P ‘ - ‘ . ° | . B 
The great object of Dr. Spurzheim’s instruction was try, to make their own way. 


the improvement and happiness of mankind; and “uni-| “He thought, however, that we were in danger from 
versal benevolence to the whole family of man was the! self love and ambition, and that if feelings of venera- 
burthen of his life and of his philosophy.” He thought | tion and respect were not cultivated in the young, we 
that his system had prevented him from being a misan-| should by and by have fighting. 4 
thrope, and had taught him to love, respect, and pity) To the compiler of this notice he said, with reference 
his fellow beings. He evinced himself to be “a true! to the permanency of our institutions, when it was sta- 
friend of human freedom and universal happiness,” and|ted that, as they had lasted two hundred years, it was 
the light that shone in his countenance “was the spirit | hoped they might be permanent. “True—but, as yet, 
of truth and goodness.” you have room enough and bread enough, but how will 
He was kind even to animals; in his visits to Cam-!it be when your population becomes so dense that man 
bridge, his horse was placed under a warm shelter,| touches man, and there is no more room nor place; how 
when he was sowetimes regardless of himself. willit be then? I give you, added he with a smile, five 
When he found a child whose head or whose con- hundred vears for your experiment; if your institutions 
versation indicated an extraordinary mind, he would! stand five hundred years, they may perhaps be perma- 
find out the parents, and warn them of the danger of) nent.” ; . ‘ 
exciting too much the mental faculties, and of the im- Dr. Spurzheim ff ll a victim to his great intellectual 
portance of attending to the moral and physical eduea-| labors and to undue exposure, by night rides to Bos- 
tion of their child. In his visits to the schools in Bos- ton, after his lectures at Cambridge. During his lec- 
ton he denounced emulation and mere authority as tures, his mental and physical exertions were so great, 
motives of action, but delighted when benevolence and that laree drops rolled from his face, while his delivery 
a sense of duty were made the motives of action. was, at the sume time, “easy, calm, systematic, and 
He was anxious not to give trouble—to prevent fu-| even sportive.” ; : 
ture sufferings in others, and was to the last, gratefull “At one of his last lectrres in Boston, (the beautiful 
for every kind service rendered him, : one on charity and mutual forbearance,) he was seized 
In education he was anxious that the moral and pliy-| with shivering, which proved the commencement of a 
sical cultivation of the pupil should not be sacrificed to! fever: but, against the wishes of his friends, he contin- 
the intellectual, and he thought many of our establish-| ued to lecture, thinking that it would assist him to 
iments for education deficient in these respects. In his|throw off his indisposition, Owing to the constantly 
choice of duties, Dr. Pollen remarks that he “always! increasing muaber of his hearers, he exchanged the 
chose for himeeif in preterence, the performance of that lecture room in the Athenwum for the large hall in the 
duty which required the greatest eflort and se lf-denial;”|Temple. He had finished his course except one lec- 


assiduity was shown him, for which, while his faculties 
were his own, he was very grateful; but he relied more 
on nature than on medicine, and frequently refused to 
take the remedies prescribed. 

Through his sickness, however, he was patient and 
submissive, and distinctly announced his own views of 
his case in the emphatical words, “I must die;” when 
his friend replied, “I hope not,” he added “Oh yes, I 
must die; [ wish to live ae long as I can, for the good 
of the science; but I am not afraid of death,” 

His feelings were deeply atlcte’ even to weeping by 
letters from his friends in Paris, received a day or two 
before his death. An increasing delirium ended in 
stupor, from which he was occasionally roused, espe- 
cially when addressed by a friend in his native tongue. 

With his hands folded upon his breast, and an up- 
lifted countenance, he died without a groan, on the 
night of the eleventh of November; and although he 
breathed his last in a land of strangers, he was sur- 
rounded by affectionate friends, and by able physicians, 
emulous of doing something to rescue him from death, 
or to smooth his downward passage to the grave. He 
was inthe 56th year of his age. 

Artists were eager to copy the outlines of his “noble 
and benign countenance;” the most eminent men met 
to arrange the solemnities of his funeral, which was 
honored by a public religious service in the ancient 
and venerable South Church; his body, after being ex- 
amined, was embalmed and placed in the receiving 
itomb of Mount Auburn, that if desired, it might be at 
ithe disposition ef his friends in Europe; a secure and 
proper disposition of his papers, specimens, and effects, 
was mace, in the hands of responsible men; a solemn 
and pathetic ode was composed for the occasion of his 
|funeral; the medical association met and passed appro- 
| priate resolutions to honor his memory, and no cireum- 
stance was omitted which could gratify the living or 
honor the dead. 

Dr. Spurzheim’stemperance and abstemiousness were 
ivery remarble, “We have scen him (says Dr. Follen) 
| sifting down to sumptuous meals provided in honor of 

him, and have seen him fasting for the want of food 
jadapted to his simple taste.” ‘The same fact was con- 
|spicuous at New-Haven; at evening, a tumbler of milk 
land a cracker, or a piece of the simplest cake, satisfied 
the demand of his athletic and commanding frame, and 
left his fine intellect without a cloud. 

| In his last sickness he appears to have relied too con- 
\fidently upon the strength of his constitution, and the 
simplicity of his habits of living, which led him to ne- 
glect the use of medicine; his vigorous intellect sunk 
under the exertion of its own intense energy, and his 
physical powers were broken down by his mind; as was 
happily said by another, the sword eat up the scabbord. 
| Such a catastrophe should prove a warning to all ar- 
|cent, intellectual men, who, when impelled by great 
motives, are in peculiar danger of prostrating their fa- 
culties, and of coming prematurely to the grave. 

Dr. Spurzheim was in New-Haven during the week 
of the annual commencement. He was much interested 
|in the public exercises, the whole of which he attended, 
and it was easy to read in his expressive features the 
impressions made upon his mind by the different spea- 
kers; it was obvious that he understood every thing 
that he heard. Inthe evening of the commencement 
day he attended the annual meeting of the society of 
the Alumni, and listened attentively to their discussions. 

He dissected the brain of a child that had died. of 
‘hydrocephalus, and gave great satisfaction to the med- 
lical gentlemen present, by the unexaimpled skill and 














‘the perfectly novel manner in which he performed the 
idissection. At Hartford he was deeply interested in 
ithe fine Institutions in that city, particularly in the 
Asylum for the deaf and dumb, and in the retreat for 
‘the insane. 

| Had he lived to perform his purposed tour of two 
|years in this country, and to give lectures in its princi- 
|pal cities, there can be no doubt that he would have 
|produced a powerful impulse in favor of moral and phy- 
sical education, which, whether his views of phrenology 
had gained ground or not, would hardly have failed to 
be very serviceable. Except detached notices of his 
lectures, published in the foreign journals, we have 
not read his writings, and therefore do not pretend to 
give any opinion of them. The most unportant are 
‘now in a course of republication at Boston, and will, 


and he adds, what it gives us much painto learn, “that ture, and before he left the hall he asked, ‘In what | doubtless, be extensively read. 


his anxious desire to fulfil his engagements in Boston place shall we meet next time?’ ” 
*) ; \. . > aa ha . . . F 
and in Cambridge, was the chief cause of his death.! Alas! it was not to be in this world! 


Revised editions of Spurzheim’s Works.—Marsh, Ca- 


! , . ‘ . > ‘ _ . » 
Although oppressed by indisposition and contrary to! He returned to his lodgings and never left them again. | pen & Lyon, Boston, have in press, and propose soon 
-e reatie f edica ri ( me - : : " y : Pos , 
the entreaties of his medical frieucs, he continued to During his sickness, every professional and friendly 


|to publish, the works of the late Dr. Spurzheim. 
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BUFFALO LYCEUM. 


LECTURE 
ON THE TENDENCY OF GREAT EVENTS TO DEVELOP GENIUS AND 
PROMOTE THE SPREAD OF LITERATURE. 


Delivered before the Lyceum, on Monday Evening, March 18, 
BY JAMES N. GRANGER. 








After the wrath of the tempest has subsided, and a peace-|; 


ful calm succeeds the foaming of the billows and the roaring 
of the storm, it isa delightful recreation to wander on some 
lonely strand, and observe the desolation, or the treasures, 
which may be scattered there. The wrecks of vessels, a 
portion of which have been thrown upon the shore, attract 
our attention; and pensive meditation mourns in contem- 

lating the fate of many who now sleep far down in 
Sosan’s dark, deep bosom. This is indeed a time for sol- 
emn thought. Nature, as if wearied with its gigantic ef- 
forts, seems to have sunk back to repose, and left man to 
ponder on its mighty exertions and effects. Here we feel 
privileged to give full scope to the imagination; to wander 
o’er all the scenes of ocean, earth, and air. We gaze on 
the riches—riches far. beyond those of the mines of Mexico 
or Brazil, which have been raised by the Spirit of the Storm 
from their repose of ages, and hurled with blind fury 
through the abyss of waters. We wander 


‘*Far down in the coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold fish rove.”’ 


We pass by the whitening bones of the silent dead, and 
seem to lose ourselves in the reverie—in the contemplation 
of objects magnificent and solemn. ‘To pursue this train 
of feeling, is, | say, a melancholy but delightful recreation. 
But to stand amidst the storm, to see proud Ocean lashing 
its very depths, and bringing to view its hidden treasures; 
to see it tossing, as with disdain, from its breast the fleets 
and armies which darken its surface—this excites within 
the mind feelings of sublimity and awe, beyond the power 
of imagination to conceive, of eloquence to picture. 

Not unlike this, is the storm of public feeling, excited by 
wrong, by sympathy, by ambition, by envy. When we 
conteinplate its effects, after the storm has subsided, though 
we often find disaster and shipwreck, yet not unfrequently 
have the hidden treasures of the mind been brought to light, 
and the dormant faculties of the soul been awakened, and 
led forth to exercise. 

It is not my object now to enterinto a discussion of that 
delicate and much disputed question, Does Genius in fact 
exist? but J shall take it for granted that the temperament 
and constitution of the mind is different in different individ- 
uals; and that, however education may tend to direct 
thought into one and the same channel, still no nurture, 
no care can reduce to a similarity of feeling and sentiment, 
the various dispositions of mind among mankind. The 
principal truth which is proposed to be offered for your 
consideration this evening, can be demonstrated, Ist, From 
an attentive examination of the constitution of the mind, 
its progress towards refinement, and the consequent devel- 
opment of its powers; and, 2d, Froin historical facts. 

The first means of proof is so intimately connected with, 
and absolutely depending on, a complete analysis of the 
human mind, its attributes and innate principles, that we 
should be obliged to career through the whole philosophy 
of Bacon and Locke, in order directly to demonstrate it. 
‘The labor would be great, though not less certainly within 
the power of man. It is an indisputable truth, that effects 
do not exist without causes; and if it is evident, that great 
events have called into action the talents and noble quali- 
ties of the soul, it is also evident, as a matter of course, 
thata previous examination, impartial and thorough, would 
have detected what now extra effort and circumstances 
have developed. Therefore, if the second division of the 
subject under consideration be established, it proves just 
as much in relation to the proposition, as would both the 
divisions equally demonstrated and exemplified. 

If we cast our eyes back upon the stream of time, we 
shall find it covered with the wreck of nations, the estab- 
lishment of kingdoms, war and peace, struggles and com- 


soul, hitherto but little exercised and hardly known to him-| 
self, to develop their full powers, and raise their possessor | 
to the rank in the scale of being which nature designed him 

for. What feelings now take possession of the soul! 

What bursts of passionate, patriotic feeling now proclaim 

the emotions of the mind! What eloquence now delights 

and fires the multitude! The whole manis changed. The 

desires, the capacities of his soul are enlarged, and can not 

be gratified by the saineness of his former life. His genius 

is developed, and the plain, contented farmer stands con- 

fessed the proud and daring warrio’. Not only the current 

of his thoughts, but his very mien is changed. His person 

partakes of the character of his mind. The firm step, the 

upright carriage, and the haughty, dignified expression, 

proclaim the sentiments of the soul. And all this has| 
been wrought by no magic, no miracle. The man is as 
he came from the hands of his Maker. His genius has 
only found a proper field in which to exercise its powers, 

and display to the world the operations of a mind noble and 

elevated. He burns with a desire for military glory. He 

longs for the ‘‘trumpet’s clangor and the cannon’s roar.”’ 

His country is now his god, and he is prepared to sacrifice 

every thing upon heraltar. This is not a fanciful picture. 

Its truth has been exemplified in every age of the world. 

The history of the war which separated these States from 
the dominion of Great Britain, abounds with instances of 
this description. 

In the untutored Savage, 
‘*‘Whose soul protid science never taught to stray, 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way,” 


Whose exertions haye been bounded by the peaceful 
pursuits of the chase and the exercise of the few 
virtues peculiar to his tribe, Native Genius often slum- 
bers, till awoke by some mighty—some unusual power. 
When the quietude of the hunter's house is disturbed, and 
the pipe of peace is no more extended, (sure pledge of 
protection and friendship!) then the soul of the dark son of 
the forest is awake within him; and dreams of blood and 
carnage, of revenge and hatred, occupy his thoughts. He 
is heard at the Council Fire, and the fervor of natural elo- 
quence inflames the young, and excites the admiration of 
the aged. He returns from the field clothed with the 
‘spoils of victory,’’ is admitted to the deep councils of the 
nation, and tradition gives down his name to posterity as a 
wise chieftain, a brave warrior. Mere chance has placed 
him where he is—the chance of war, changing his oceupa- 
tion, and calling into more active exercise the powers of 
his mind. 

Political events, too, of great moment and deep interest, 
call forth the latent faculties of the mind. And of this we 
have striking examples in the late changes which many of 
the European Powers have undergone. In the Senate 
Chamber and Hall of Justice, the Statesman and Lawyer 
haveshown how much they were affected by the passing 
events of the day. The man of peaceful studies has left 
the retirement of intellectual pursuits to engage in the 
more active duties of a professional life. He pleads the 
cause of truth and error with a force that even surprises 
himself. And as nations rock to and fro, as they crash or 
are established, he rides on the whirlwind of passion, di- 
recting the multitude and swaying the hearts of men. 
The genius of Cromwell, of Washington, of Napoleon, 
was Sonienal by a succession of events equally great and 
rapid. In proportion as the dangers of war thickened 
around them, they rose above all epposition. Their pow- 
ers of mind appeared to develop themselves with each new 
difficulty, to be adequate to each new opponent. And to 
use a strong expression, they 


“Soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked.’’ 


From the low station of a subaltern of Corsica, without 
the advantages of high birth or wealth, the Conqueror of 
Europe was borne on by the changing events of war and 
council, to the highest station of earthly honor. And did 
he falter in his progress? Did the dizzy height to which he 


bright qualities of mind they possessed, capable of dazzling 
and instructing the world. Many a statesman, w 
might have guided the nation in times of peril and distre: 
whose name might have descended to posterity emblazone 
on history's page, has been contented to know and be 
known, only within the narrow circle encompassed by his 
own personal! busingss. 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, uniathomed depths of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’ 


Who knows but yonder Indian, who steals away from the 
chase or the carnage, to gaze alone upon the rushing of 
the cataract, or the still bosom of the quiet lake, or wim 
seeks the dark shades of the forest, to hold communion 
with the God he worships in secret, contains a soul that 
Byron might have rivalled? that might have ‘‘touched the 
harp”’ and sung to listening nations! 

Among the many results of genius being developed, de 
rived directly from the effect of great events upon the pub- 
lic mind, 1 propose to notice one, namely, the more gen®- 
ral diffusion of literature. It must be conceived, asa mat- 
ter of course, that these results are as numerous as the 
different subjects of thought and action, either of a good or 
evil nature, towards which the attention of man ever has 
been directed. And to select one, as the subject of particu- 
lar observation, may probably appear unnecessary, or at 
least invidious. But perhaps in no one manner has talent 
been employed to greater advantage, than in diffusing @ 
knowledge of letters. And under a general division of th 
results of genius, the term literature may comprise a ve 
considerable part. In a civilized country, the spread o 
literature, to a greater or less extent, has almost invariably 
been the result of the public mind being disturbed, and 
unanimous attention being called to one important subject, 
France has exemplified this truth. The revolution of ' 
though fraught with scenes of carnage and death, tende 
in the end to diffuse general information among the peopl. 
in those times, when murder took the name of punishmeng 
and cruelty that of justice, when no one was safe and all 
felt that they had individual interests in the proceedings of 
the national authority, every means was tried to influence 
the multitude and accomplish private designs. The press 
teemed with publications of every description. ‘The imagi- 
native deities proclaimed by the Convention, served, in a 
peculiar manner, to lead men to attend to the cultivation 
of the intellect. Though but a phantom was presented 
for their adoration, yet the peculiar path of duty preseribed, 
was calculated to lead the mind through the abode of truth. 
And in the end, though the passions became depraved, the 
understanding was on imany subjects enlightened and 
strengthened. Voltaire and a multitude of others, whose 
bright talents were excited and brought out into action, 
are specimens of the effect which the revolution had in 
advancing the cause of literature; and thoug!i, as in the 
productions of most great men, there are to be found errors 
of judgment and philosophy, yet were their historical, soi- 
entific, and political writings snch as will continue to add 
lustre to their names wherever genius is acknowledged 
and learning respected. The direct effects of this revolu- 
tion were not confined to France only. Its influence upon 
the talent of the British Parliament is well known. Those 
master spirits of British eloquence, Burke, Pitt, Fox, and 
many others, some of whom have ranked among our best 
scholars, came up under its exciting influence, and dis- 
played talent and depth of thought which all have admired, 
but to which few have attained. 

Prior to this the revolution on the waves of which Crom 
well was wafted to the attainment of almost regal power, 
called to light much of talent, upon the memory of whose 
vossessors has long been put the stamp of immortality. 
The contest between the royal party and that of the peo- 
ple, was one in which almost every individual was en 
and, as much depended on the result, men were excited to 
deeds of high daring and danger. Situated thus, it could 








was raised intimidate him! Did the consciousness that 
the eyes of the whole world were upon him intimidate him?! 





motions, the failure and success of the desire and ambition 
of princes and men of renown, The histery of every coun-| 
try presents objects of approbation and of censure. In its! 
progress men have arisen and shone as stars of the night, | 


No! Conscious ability never forsook him. Napoleon did| 
not tremble under the immense weight of responsibility he 
sustained, but knew his power and feared not to employ it. 
Awakened by the expiring groans of liberty, Roger Sher- 





not be but that every one would tax all the powers of hits 
mind to the advancement of that cause, in which were en- 
listed his hope, his fortune, and his life. The result was, 
that mighty minds were awakened, and England and Seot- 
land displayed a greater foree of mental strength than they 
had ever supposed themselves masters of. Though in 
many instances it was employed for ambitious and perni- 


have been called before the public by the jarring of parties! man left the mechanic's bench, sat down in the halls of] cious purposes, sti/litias there; and while we regret that 
or the tyranny of ambitious men, and died with their names! Congre ss, eloquently defended the rights of his fellow citi-| it was so ofien misapplied, we can not but admire the sub 
engraven on the monuments of Fame, to be preserved for) zens, and had the immortal honor of signing the De clara-| lime spectacle which it presented. he emotions of sn 


ever, 

The peaceful husbandman, whose ambition is largely 
gratified by seeing his yearly labor crowned with plenty, 
who has performed his daily circuit of labor with content} 
and pleasure, beyond whose fireside and farm his influence| 
is little felt and his name scarcely known, leaves the man-| 
agement of the State to more ingenious heads and more 
discontented hearts. The world moves on leisurely and| 
without discord, and his lot seems cast among the peace-| 
ful of the earth. But the scene is changed. The tide of 
war sweeps over the land. Individual and national inter-! 
ests are at stake; and who now leads on to battle? Whose! 


tion of Independence. | 

We might peruseevery page of history, examine all the} 
movements of the men of power; we might even refer to, 
the popular excitemnents which have been, and still are de- 
manding the attention of this our own country; and we 
should see that in a state of inactivity nan knows not his 
own power, knows not that particular course which he was} 
formed to pursue; and that those ‘‘times which try men’s! 
souls,’’ are best caleulated to excite the feelings, awaken 
the ingenuity, develop the real sentiments, and bring into} 
action the proper powers of the mind. 

With this view of the subject, we can not but mourn| 


limity which the ocean awakens, are not weakened by the 
consideration that many a proud ship is engulphed in its 
waters. 

The truth of this last division of our subject may perhaps 
appear questionable, and it be affirmed, that as the pur- 
suits of literature are inseparably connected with a com 
posed temperament of mind, they can not be followed under 
the influence of great events. But a moment's examina- 
tion will show that this objection is not founded in reason, 
as my previous rmarks have that it is not feunded in fact. 
I will readily admit, (hat when the mind of the individual! 
is under the influence of high feeling, it is not prepared 


eye now flashes with the fire of enthusiasm, inspiring emo- (perhaps I should say with reference to some, rejoice) over| for the cool and quiet paths of literature. But public 


tions of courage and resolve? His peaceful habits and! 
quiet contentment have been swept away by the tide of 
public feeling, and left the more exalted qualities of the 


the fate of many who have lived and died in obscurity; 
who, pursuing, even perhaps in an enlightened countr: 
some monotonous course of life. have never known the 





events may deeply and firmly impress the mind with a 


‘,, conviction of truth, and yet leave the passions unrufiled. 


The impressions may be so strong as to prompt men to amy 
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exertion, any invention, any labor requisite. And while 
as a nation we may seem to act madly and be swayed by 
passion, still there may be men who strongly, though dis- 
passionately and patiently, apply the energies of their 
minds to the attainment of some distant and desired object. 

In considering this subject as a matter from which to 
draw instruction, which should always Je the great end o' 
all our examinations, we are presented with a striking view 
of the indolence of the human mind. We ought not to 
need the stimulant of public feeling in order that we should 
perform our duty as rational beings. There is no absolute 
necessity of our riding up to the temple of fame on a whirl- 
wind of passion; of being borne on by the multitude to the 
stations of honor and renown. Men should patiently 


study their own minds, examine with care the habits of 


thought and action, in the practice of which they are best 
calculated to becoine useful and eminent, and then, with 
patient labor and untiring zeal, press forward in the path 
which reason and duty prescribe. We should not wait for 
the tide of feeling to waft us onwards, and if it comes not 
indulge in base inactivity, but let Reason and Truth be our 
guides. We hope for and anticipate the day, when our 
country will act thus nobly, thus manly. ‘Then will she 
be an honor to herself, and an example to the world. Lay- 
ing aside passionate and impolitic bursts of transient feel- 
tng, she will pursue a steady onward course towards the 
venith of moral perfection. Genius will gradually develop 
itself, and general intelligence and moral obligation be the 
strength, the bulwark of her Institutions. 


TIME FOR READING, 

Men vary so much in occupation, opportunity, and lei- 
eure, that, while one may easily command hours, another 
can with difficulty secure minutes. On this point every one 
must be left to the decision of his own conscience. Inquire 
of that, impartially and seriously, and then determine how 
large a portion of time you can daily give to this great ob- 
ject. I believe it may be laid down as certain, that most 
persons may afford to it a great deal more than they iima- 
gine. Some make no effort to do any thing, because they 
can effect so little that they account it not worth the effort. 
But they should remember, that duty does not consist in 
doing great things, but in doing what we can; and that, if 
they would redeem fiom the hurry of business and the re- 
laxation of sleep, one qur.ter of an hour a day, it would be 
a more praiseworthy ofiering than the many hours which 
are given by others. Even tive minutes a day would be 
worth something, would be invaluable to one who was ear- 
nestly bent on using it. It would amount in a year to 
thirty hours; and who will say that it is not better to im- 
prove the mind for thirty hours than net at all? But [ am 

rsuaded that there is scarcely any one, however engrossed 
fo necessary cares, who may not find much more time than 
this—who may not find an hour a day. By greater care 
of the mintites which he wastes, by abridging a little from 
his meals, a little from his pleasures, and a little from his 
sleep, it would be easily accomplished. If one be in ear- 
nest, as he should be, if he seek for wisdom as for gold, 
and for understanding as for hid treasure, it will be no im- 
possible thing to find the requisite time. Few men but 
could readily gain an hour a day, if they were to gain by 
ita dollar a day. Indeed, it is often seen, in actual life, 
that a person to whom religion has become an object of 
dcep concern, contrives to devote to his books more time 
than this, though before he would have thought it impos- 
sible. Nothing is wanting but the ‘willing mind.”’ If 
ane feel the necessity, every thing else will give way. Ra- 
ther than remain ignorant and without progress in know- 
ledge, he will cheerfully watch an hour later at night, and 

‘rise an hour carlier in the morning. The gain to the mind 
will more than balance the inconvenience to the body. You 
may regard it,then, as some proof of the sincerity and ear- 
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LETTERS ON BOTANY. 


| BY ALEXANDER GORDON, 





No. 4. 


f CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY, AND NURSERYMAN AT ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Rochester Nursery, Feb. 20, 1833. 

To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 

| It must be foreign from the objects of the “Literary 
Inquirer,” to enter into such minute details of the com- 
prehensive science of botany, as would be requisite to 
render my letters available for practical purposes. 
| Such is not by any means the purport of the present re- 
marks, Should they be the means of engendering a 
taste for that delightful study, every wished-for purpose 
will be attained; and it is with great satisfaction I am 
enabled to direct the reader’s attention to a most val- 
uable work, which will answer every object. 
to Professor Lindley’s “Introduction to the Natural 
System of Botany,” which has been reprinted in this 
country, and rendered doubly valuable by additions 
made by Dr. Torrey, of New York, who has also very 
judiciously reprinted with the same work an “Outline 
of the First Principles of Botany,” by Professor Lindley, 
which is a work of the most essential benefit to the 
botanical student. Whichever system may be adopted, 
it is absolutely essentia! in the study of botany, to pre- 
serve for future reference every individual plant which 
we may examine. This can be accomplished at a very 
little trouble. The method is to gather them when 
free from exterior moisture, and if possible in dry sun 
shiny weather; beceuse in this case having less juice, 


If the plant is small, we should take the whole of it— 
root, stem, and fiowers; because in many small plants, 
the root forms the specific character, If, on the other 
hand, the plant is large, we should take portions of it, 
to illustrate all its forms. Another injunction is requi- 
site, namely, to observe whether the plant has male 
and female flowers, and if so, to select specimens of 
both. It frequently happens with large plants, that it 
is necessary to cut them to render them portable, but 
they should be properly plaved in their original situa- 
tion on our return home. When collecting specimens 
at a distance, two methods may be adopted, or either of 
them, as may be most convenient—which is by carry- 
ing with us atin case, or two flat pieces of wood about 
two feet long and fifteen or eighteen inches wide, to be 
lashed together with belts and buckles, and several 
sheets of paper. The latter is the preferable mode for 
such specimens as we wish to preserve in our herba- 
rium—the former for such as are designed for exami- 
nation. 





nestness of your desire for improveinent, if you find your- 

self able to appropriate a certain portion of time to profita-| 
ble reading. It is important that you select for this purpose | 
those hours which siail be least liable to interruption, and| 
that you allow nothing to infringe upon them. Be pune-| 
tual and faithful to it, as the banker to his hours of busi-| 
ness. ‘There are seasons in every ene’s vocation at which! 
his business is less pressing than at otLers; and there are 

also seasons of leisure whic 
recreation and amusement. 





of your mind; and, instead 
from which you would have returned fatigued in body and 
distracted in mind, and to some extent unfitted for duty, | 
you will evjoy the converse of the great minds which have| 
Jlessed the world, and, after filling your soul with their 
thoughts, will go back to your ordinary duty with a spirit| 
refreshed and invigorated, anda body unwearied. During! 
the season of long evenings, especially, when so many are| 
hurrying from diversion to diversion, as if this long leisure!| 
were provided them only that they may contrive how in-| 
geniously they can throw it away—you will perceive that| 
you have a most favorable opportunity for pursuing exten-| 
sive researches, and making large acquisitions of know-| 
ledge. Evening after evening, in your own quiet retire-| 


of the theatre and the ball-room, | = 


In placing the specimens between the sheets of pa- 


I allude | 


they preserve their color and natural appearance better. | 


|cording to the Linnean or the Jussieuan system, with 
the name, both generic and specific, class, order, &c. 
This may appear a tedious process to those who have 
never made the attempt, but a few experiments will 
convince them that it is attended with pleasure; and 
every successive plant added to the herbarium, will be 
an additional treasure, in the enjoyment of which they 
will find ample gratification for every pains or trouble 
incurred, 

The delightful and captivating study of botany is so 
fraught with interesting circumstances and pleasing 
‘associations, that those who once begin prosecute it 
with the greatest ardor, and such an ardor as remains 
| permanent, not the ardor cf youth, quick, fiery, and 
‘evanescent, which can be called away in amoment by 
other transient objects. No; the reflections it awa- 
kens are too satisfactory to vanish away—for with our 
years our passion for its pleasures increases; and our 
minds become expanded, and our understandings en- 
lightened, in the study of nature’s fairest hues. Our 
thoughts naturally trace the hands of a divine Creator 
in these formations, and our contemplations are raised 
from nature up to nature’s God, 

Very respectfully, 
ALEXANDER GORDON. 


NUMERAL WORD SYSTEM. 


Fredonia, Feb. 2, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Literary Inquirer. 








Dear Sir,—I readily comply with your request to 
give some examples in Statistics, of the System of Nu- 
meral Words, which I am glad to find has received at 
least your own approbation. Put at present I can do 
so only from official estimates corrected to 1826. It 
will doubtless afford you considerable pleasure to learn 
that your subscribers in this neighborhood are very 
much pleased with your paper, and that from some of 
them you may expect to receive an “occasional commu- 
nication on subjects of a literary or scientific charac- 
ter.” 

EXAMPLES IN STATISTICS, 


Countries. Extent in Square Miles. Population. 


Globe Be virtuous for we areEarthy 

Europe High minded If busy 

Asia Bohea tea is an AsiaticLuxury 

Africa Treat Slaves Badly 

Austraffsia Hey! Botany Bay rogues 
China Gay Folly round Pekin 


Great BritainBig London is 
En. & WalesLeap to a new 
Scotland Do ten oxen 
Ircland Go wake the 
United Kingd. By care we live 


A trading place 

Abode Royal London 
Feed Edinburgh? 
Mayor of Dublin 

If a beauty why unveil 





per, it is necessary to be very particular in displaying 
and regulating every essential part of the plant, and by | 
no means to be sparing of paper, as, if the plant is of a 
The best. 


succulent nature, it will always get wet. 
sort of paper is blotting paper, but any sort except the 


very coarsest will answer. Having transferred the 


plants to the place where they are to be dried, with re 
gard to pressing, the best mode is to have a linen bay 


loosely filled with sand, which is to be placed over t 


specimens; above this bag puta board and add ot] 
weights, such as books, &c.; by this means all t 
parts of the plants will be pressed alike, by the sa 
getting down into all the inequalities. 

The specimens should be examined daily, and tra 
ferred to a dry page of the paper; as (hey dry incr: 
the weight. They should be dried as rapidly as po: 
ble, for in so doing the colors will be the better py 
served. The time required for drying the speciine: 


will vary eccording to the degree of their succule 


ment, you will sit down to this instructive application. By| but a week will be about the general average, if « 


diligence what progress may you make! what volumes may 


you master! to what extent may you become enriched with 
the great and various treasures of intellect!— Ware. 


| 


attention is given to changing them daily. 


The whole should be attached to paper, arranged a 


Russia Moscow Or the new cityof Peter 
France Cap in Paris Gaudy 
Austria Defeat Vienna Gaby 
Turkey Large Greek City Constant 
Japan Abhor a Jeddo Beauty 
Barmah Fat Burmese Busy 
Proesia To Berlin By day 
1) (led StatesFog before the Abbey at Philadelphia 
sha New Ispahan Baby 
in tear Madrid Abbey 
xico Counts Mexico Airy 
ples Go again we owe Pay 


will now present you with the figures for which 

above sentences are substituted, though I think you 

better not publish them in the same number of 
ir journal. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 

NUMERICUS. 

\greeably to the suggestion of “Numericus,” we in- 

| ceiving the figures in our next number, when we 

| probably make some remarks on the System, and 

-a few hints on the mode of forming words and 

ences.—Ep. 


— 


M 
time 
turn 
ofte 


frou 


107 
eye 
sla 
con 
but 
mo 
en} 
anc 
che 
eve 
life 
rer 
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USEFUL EXTRACTS. 








Memony.—Plaintive, even melancholy as it often- 
times may be, how frequently does the mind love to 
turn back upon the scenes that are gone by. How 


Crevetanp Lycerum.—We are happy to learn, from 


|far surpasses, in extent, that obtained from their ora-|the Cleveland Advertiser, that this valuable Society has 


torical and written performances, Many of our most 





” 


conversers. With minds richly stored, and hearts ful! 


finished and gifted scholars are wholly deficient, as! 


' 


already been incorporated. We hore it will yet receive 


‘considerable additions to the number of its members, 
| 


often are the thoughts drawn, insensibly as it were,|ofthe warmest and kindest feelings, they are re: erved, | and that its means ‘of usefulness will be increased, vs 


from the darkness of the future to the twilight of the 


past—to scenes that faintly glimmer through the cold|can command “th’ applause of list’ning senates,” are! 


and sombrous lapse of days, and months, and years! 
A pleasing melancholy eomes over the full soul, as the 


silent, and awkward in social life. Often, men, who 
, ’ 


|hardly endurable in conversation. ‘The snimation, 


) power, and fire of the orator droop, when met by the! 
‘green spots’ on the desert of life comes up before the /ease and playfulness of agreeable conversation. — The| 


|the sphere of its operations isenlarged. As our paper 
|!s sent to many of the members of this Institution, we 
‘shall insert, with pleasure, any suitable communications 


relating to the Lyceum. Tothe Corresponding Seere- 


eye of the imagination, and ties us as strong as those | sprightly, entertaining, and learned author, is also often|‘47y we tender our best thanks, for the success with 


of ‘first love’ bind us unconsciously to scenes where 


dull and uninteresting, 


amid the purity, simplicity, and 


iwhich he has thus fer advocated the cause of our jour- 
| 


once centered all our joys. Such are the reminiscences | liveliness of a social party, Society loses vastly by /nal, whose interests we hope he will continue to pro- 
of childhood and youth; such are the forms pictured these defects in those who ought to ornament, chieet,| note as efficiently as he has hitherto cone. 


upon the sunny surface of the past—when the heart 
beats joyously—when every path was strewed with 
flowers—when all above was a cloudless sky—and 
when all around us was sunshine! If ever a man en- 
joys happiness, it is in the spring time of life, when his 
toes first begins to bud and blossom. To his illusive 
eye the future appears bright as the visions of an ely- 
sian dream. But soon the frost of disappointment 
comes—old age ‘steals along with silent tread’—and all 
but the recollection of enjoyment perishes. Still me- 
mory, like every thing else connected with our worldly 
enjoyments, has its pleasures and its pains—its joys 
and its sorrows. ‘The latter too often hold a melan- 
choly predominance. Memory’s page is the record of 
events which have marked our chequered course of 
life. It is that ‘simple’ unvarnished tale of truth, which 
remains of the joys or scrrows that are past— 
Of hopes deceived: 

Of faded dreams of bliss: 
Of joys we vainly had believed 

Were in a world so dear as this: 





It tells us of the time when pleasure ‘led us captive at 
her car,’ and when youthful hope, ‘the music of the 
inind,’ turned to all its charms. The tenor of our past 
life may have been almost unvarying; yet, notwith- 
standing its evenness, the memory steals upon us like a 
dizziness upon the brain. Some object around which 
our hopes clustered, may have vanished when almost 
within our grasp. We felt the keenest of disappoint- 
ment, and even now the remembrance brings sadness 
to the soul. We may have seen the grave close over 
those whom we loved, and that grave seemed the sep- 
ulchre of our hopes! It is human nature—it is venal 
weakness, 

Tue Human Vorce.—An inquirer into the works of 
the Creator, finds nothing, except the mystery of mind, 
more wonderful and feartul than the human voice. The 
simplicity and power of the organs of speech alone, fur- 
nish sufficient reason for the exc!amation— 

‘How wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He, who made him such!’’ 

The line which separates the human family from all 
other created beings, is distinctly marked by the faculty 
which we possess, of representing the complicated ope- 
rations of the mind by distinguishable sounds. There 
is no idea, no modification of an idea, no complication 
of thought, no passion, no emotion, no affection of the| 
heart, which can not be communicated by the voice. 
Its compass is commensurate with the boundless re- 
gions of feeling and thought. It has a representation 
lor every conception of the mind, from the turning of a 
top, to the waeeling of the heavenly orbs in infinite 
It has a tone for every want, from the cravings 
of infantile hunger, to the thirstings for immortalityee 


space, 


from an imperfect education, and are curable by culture. 
in general intercourse with society, talents for conver- 
sation are indispensable. We must possess them, it 
we wish to instruct, please, or influence others. Good 
language never displeases, and it becomes all condi- 
tions of life; but the want of it is oftentimes unpleasant 
to those accustomed to it, and is generally evidence ot 
an uncultivated mind. Almost all light works of taste 
and fancy are given to the public in a colloquial form; 
and no stronger evidence can be adduced, that good 
conversation is adapted to and ornaments every spliere 
of life, than the fact, that Sir Walter Scott, in exhibit- 
ing the great diversity of human character, which he 
has, in his lighter works, and chiefly by making the ac- 
tors disclose their own characters by their conversa- 
tion, has not used an expression which ought to offend 
the most delicate ear.—/d. 
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Tue Lyceum.—It affords us much pleasure to state, 
that the meetings of the Lyceum continue to be nu- 
merously attended, and that the citizens generally are 
manifesting greater interest in the proceedings of this 
excellent institution. The lecturers are respectfully 
requested to favor us-with the loan of their MSS., that 
we may publish suitable extracts in the Literary In- 
quirer. When the subjects are appropriate, and the 
addresses not too long, we shall be happy to insert the 
whole of them. In our present number we have given 
the entire lecture on “‘the tendency of great events to de- 
velop genius and promote the spread of literature;” on 
which interesting subject, we have the pleasure of in- 
forming our readers, that Mr. Granoer will shortly fa- 
vor us with the first of a series of essays. 








Appitionan Acent—<A. H, Corey, P.M. Forrest- 
ville. 





*,* Again would we remind our patrons, that sub- 
scriptions intended to be “in advance,” must be paid 
immediately. In reply to the many inquiries which 
have been made on tlie subject, we deem it necessary 
most distinctly to state, that the Literary Inquirer will 
inue to be pulilished by the present Proprietor, who 


larly and punctuslly. Agents will have the goodness 














and for every impulse ofthe heart; trom craven fear, to| 
undaunted courage; from cringing sycophancy, to. 
manly self-respect; from cold and caleulating selfish-) 
ness, to warm and grenerous friendship; froin hypocrivy, 
to ingenuousness; from the deep and dark plottings of 
depravity and crime, to the holy and seraphic expres-| 
sions of heavenly love.—From ua wlddress, §c. by ™ 
el. Foot, of Ni w- York. 


er 


IMPORTANCE OF ConversaTION.—Of the community, 
few are speakers afid writers; all are conversers. Th 
sum of time occupied, and the amount of information 
communicated, byf formal addresses and writing, is very 
small, in comparison with that occupied and communi- 
cated by conversd\tion—and this remark is also correct, 
when applied to the educated. 





are orators and authors; but all are colloquists. If not 
distinguished by thejir speeches and writings, they are 
at least known in their vicinage, by their abundant and/| 


loud talking: and the {knowledge and entertainment de-' than the time specified. 


requested to bear in mind, that nothing short of Two 


toftransmit what money they may have ia hand, by the 


end of Apri!, es if is our intention, in the tenth num- 


| ber, to acknowledge the receipt cf all payments made 


“in advance.” It 1s of course optional with subscribers 


ito pay either One Dollar and a Half now, or Two 
Doliars at the end of the year; but we would just hint 
io our “Sriends and well wishers,” that as the expense 


is greater at the 


commencement of a paper than et any 
eriod, we should esteem it a favor if all to 


‘ 


heennent 
SuDs¢€ puett pel 
whoim it may be convenient would pay “in advance.’ 


Those who are inclined to wait until the end of the 


tinued before that time, are respectfully informed, that 


t Of those who have re-| by calling at the office, they can have their doubts satis- 
ceived diplomas frm our colleges, a small number enly| ; 
7 is 


actorily removed; and all our subscribers are especially 


Doliars will be received, if payment be deferred longer! 


. | 
Cal 


jand instruct it—and all wil! admit that they spring | 


has @P requisite arrangements for issuing it regu-| 


year, under the idea that the Inyuirer will be discon- | 
, | 


| 


| To Eprrors.—We return our thanks to the Editors 
lof the following additional papers, for having referred 
to or inserted our notice respecting premiums: Louis- 
ville Herald, Burlington Sentinel, Meine Democrat, 





4 Miscellany, Ladies’ Mirror, Diamond, East Bridgewa-. 
ter Amaranth, Record of Genius, end Erie Observer. 
We take this opportunity of acknowledging our obliga- 
tion to the numerous Editors, who so promptiy and 
generously complied with our invitation to exchange. 





Tue Partuenon, anp Acapemian’s MaGazinE.— 
This is the title of a very interesting periodical, pub- 
lished at UnionCollege, in monthly numbers, each con- 
taining fifty pages, duriny the time College is in es- 
sion. The price of subscription is three dollars per 
annum. All commuications must be addressed to the 
“Editor of the Parthenon, Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y.” Agent for Buffalo: R. W. Haskins, 

Osrtvary.—Died recently, in England, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. W. Lisnor, Pastor of the Inde- 
pendcendent Church in Gloucester. During a period of 
nearly forty years he sustained this responsible office, 
the duties of which he discharged in so faithful and af- 
fectionate a manner, as not only to secure the regard 
of the church in which it was his privilege so long to 
labor, but also to obtain the respect and admiration of 
the members of other churches and of other denomina- 
tions. As a patriot and a philanthropist, he was net 
less distinguished than as a clergyman. He was the 
unflinching and persevering champion Of civil and reb- 
gious liberty—the untiring advocate of those benevo- 
lent enterprises in which Christians have now so gere- 
rally embarked—and the zealous and indefatigable 
promoter of the immediate, total, and permanent aboli- 
tion of negro slavery. But if there was any trait in his 
character which shone more brightly than others, it 
was the devotedness with which he advocated the cause 
of popular education. T’or many years he was the 
Principal of a respectable Academy in Gloucester, and 
most earnestly did he strive, in conjunction with his 
friend and successor, Mr, J. Tvucxer, to imbue his pu- 
pils with the love cf literature and scienee. Several 
| years ago his fellow citizens elected him to an office 





'which required considerable labor and attention, with- 
jout any pecuniary emclument, but which he consented 
lto accept chiefly with the view of having certain funds, 
led, appropriated to their lo- 
lwitimate object-—the erection of suitable buildings and 
ithe support of a common school for the children of the 
‘poor. At this excellent Institution, three or four hun- 
‘dred little boys and girls have been already educated, 
‘most of whom might otherwice, perhaps, have remained 
entirely ignorant of the arts of resding and writing. 
Did our limits and the nature of the Inquirer permit, we 
could mention many interesting particulars respecting 
our early friend and preceptor, with whose chureh and 
congregation we do indeed most ceeply sympathize, in 


|that had been long misapp 


ithe loss they Lave sustained by the removal of theirbe- 


loved Pastor. 





To Coraesponpents.—We have received sever! 


communications in prose and verse, some of which wil} 
probably be inserted in our next number, 





Orleans Republican, Western Shield, Rural Repository,)*” 


- 
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{ Mr. Editor.—The following lines, from the gifted pen 
of Sumner L. Fairfield, (now Editor of the North Ameri- 
can Magazine,) which were first published in the city of 
New York, in the Euterpeiad, about two years since, ex- 
press in so clear and beautiful a manner, my own involun- 
tary convictions; and the sentiments they delineate, though 
verging perhaps on misanthropy, appear so perfectly con- 
genial with my own opinions of a knowledge of the world, 
Uiat by giving them an insertion in your valuable paper, 
you would much oblige your friend and well wisher—F. ] 


We are taught by the world, in our best and brightest hours, 
‘T'o blend with guilt and dust, the spirit’s loftiest powers; 
And in the last aurora, that heralds us on high, 

‘The world, inured to woe, passes on without a sigh. 


We are taught by the world, to crush the heart's emotions, 
And offer on its shrine, life’s soul-involved devotions; 

"> And the world when foes assail & swell death’s torrent flood, 

» Goes on with smiles, that ever seem to banquet on our blood. 


The virgin light of beauty, the rose beam smile of love, 
Desert us in the dawn of elysian sun above; 

And through the years of manhood, its passions & its pride, 
No music, but sad memory’s, is uttered by our side. 


The fount of bliss is poisoned, the heavens of hope are 


clouded, 
By the serpent breath of evil, in the robes of Eden shrouded; 
And the living hues of earth, like our holiest thoughts of 





ee 
SCIENCE. | 
Practica, Apvantacrs or Screxcr.—The follow-| Sprexcer.—When Spencer had finished the Fairy 
ing illustration of the utility of science in the common| Queen, he carried it to the Earl of Southampton, the 
occurrences of life is from the Genessee Farmer: “A great patron of the poets of those days. The manu- 
penknife, by accident, dropped into a well, 20 feet deep. script being sent up to the Earl, he read a few pages, 
A sunbeam, from a mirror, was directed to the bottom, and then ordered the servant to give the writer twenty 
which rendered the knife visible; and a magnet, fastened pounds. Reading further, he cried in rapture, “Carr 
to a pole, brought it up.” that man another twenty pounds!” Proceeding sti 
pL oT. | te |he said, “Give him twenty pounds more,” But at 
New Mepicat Pusucation.—A, G, Smith, M.D. |length he lost all patience, and said, “Go, turn that 
Professor of Surgery, in the Medical Institute of this |fellow out of the house, for if I read on I shall be 
place, proposes to publish a Quarterly Medical Journal, | ruined.” 
to be entitled the “Western Medico Chirurgical Re-| 
view.” He will be assisted by P. E. Corbin, of La| Razor Paste.—Common candle snuff, clean of grit, 
Charite, Paris; James Eager Hospice, Venerien, Paris; | Spread on & razor strap, produces the best edge in the 
J. Causwell, of the London University; Claudius Tar- quickest time of any thing evertried. It is superior to 
rall, Russell Square, London; and Edward Dowell, of|Pomeroy’s or any other paste. The coat should be 
Dublin. The design of this work is to give a brief|*pread with a knife, not too thick, and need not be re- 
analysis of what is most useful in the Medical works /newed for several months. ‘The grease in the snuff is 
published in Europe and America—selections from | Sufficient to make it spread well by working it a little 


MISCELLANY. 











American and European Journals—authentic reports of 
cases in the hospitals of London, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Dublin, and Louisville—and gleanings from different 
journals published throughout the world, Each num- 
ber will contain from 250 to 300 pages. Price $5 per 
annum, payable on the delivery of the second number. 
— Louisville Herald. 


InrerestinG Curmicat Discovery.—Puris, Oct. 12. 
A singular and highly important discovery has recently 
been made by Messrs. Capron and Boniface, chemists, 
at Chaillot. By a process which they keep a secret, 





glory, [hoary. 


oe — ee ” »y have succeeded, after passing ¢ ber of) 
In the tempest and the mildew, wax feeble, wan, and|tion,” they have succeeded, after passing a number of| "~ x - 
i ’ , ’ jas our Medical Schools make Doctors of Medicine. 


We must mingle with the miscreants, to earn our daily bread, | 
And forget with the faithless, the loved and honored dead; 

We must be to men chained vassals, & ingrates to our God, | 
T’o buy the world’s applause—or must suffer ’neath its rod. 


We must link the trembling spirit, to the loathed embrace 
of crime, 

And rejoice that discretion is the grandest gift of time; 

We must measure like Procrastes, the sceptre and the chain, 

And crown the rich with glory, and the poor with felon pain. 


We must bear the tyrant’s torture, without a tear, or sigh, 
And for the gold of earth, desert our native sky; 

We must lose the bloom, the brightness, the ecstacy of youth 
To fold around our bosoms, the agony of truth. 


THE MIRROR: IN THE DESERTED HALL, 


BY F. HEMANS. 
O dim, forsaken mirror! 
How many a stately throng 

Hath o'er thee gleamed, in vanished hours 


Of the wine cup and the song! 


The song hath left no echo; 
The bright wine hath been quaffed; 
And hushed is every silvery voice, 
That lightly here hath laugh'd. 
O mirror! lonely mirror! 
Thou of the silent hall! 
Thou hast been flushed with beauty’s bloom; 
Is this, too, vanished all? 
It is with the scattered garlands 
Of triunphs long ago; 
With the melodies of buried lyres; 
With the faded rainbow’s glow. 





| 
| 
| 
And for all the gorgeous pageants } 
For the glance of gem and plume, 
, For lamp, and harp, and rosy wreath, | 
Afd vase of rich perfuine. 


Now, dim, forsaken mirror, 
Thou givest but faintly back 
a ) 


#The'quict stars, and the sailing moon 
“y,. On her solitary track. } 

’And thus with man’s proud spirit 

Thou tellest me *t will be, 
When the flowers and hues of this world fade 

From his memory as from thee. 


And his heart's long troubled waters 


At last in stillness lie, | 
Reflecting but the images 





Of the solemn world on high. —Ild 


land then wetting the rope. 


same bulk of cork. 
heavier than the same bulk of water. 


and to which they have given the name of ‘Momifica- 


years in experiments, in so modifying and perfecting 
the known processes of preserving bodies, as to reduce 
them to mummies, leaving all the forms unaltered. 
All the elements of disorganization which show them- 
selves in the human body so soon afier death, are com- 
pletely destroyed, and not only the external body, but 
the viscera, the lungs, the heart, ihe liver, and even 
the brain, are perfectly preserved; the features also 
remain so perfectly uninjured, that correct portraits may 
be taken at any length of time after death, and, as the 
body is not enveloped in bandages, as in the Egyptian 
method, the natural forms are perfectly preserved. The 


with a knifel—Try m.—Car. Watch. 
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| A rine Cuance ror THE Lapirs.—Heretofore, with 
fone natalie, peg of the Princess Dask- 
| q 1ave only been conferred upon males, 
| but females are now about to participate in these learned 
distinctions. The Legislature of Indiana has chartered 
|a new college, called “The Christian College,” at New- 
| Albany, alike open to males and females, with power 
ito conter degrees. In the Female department, they 
shave established the degrees of Doctress of Natural 
Science, of English Literature, Belles-Lettres, Lan- 
guages, the Fine Arts, and of Arts and Sciences; so 
that in a few years, Doctresses will be made as rapidly 


Our young men had better be on the look out, or they 
will be completely overshadowed by the learned Doe- 
tresses who will issue from this College.—Louisv. Her. 


Axrepotr, or Scmmimr.—A gentleman that was 
well acquainted with the poet Schiller, ‘informed me 
(seys Dr. Beattie, in his Journal of a Residence in 
Germany) that in order to assist the imagination in 
some of the robber scenes, he would at times shut him- 
self up and exclude every glimpse of day. At other 
times he would hang his chamber with dark drapery, 


operation requires but.a few days, after which the dead fe guiding his pen with a solitary taper, to stimulate 


bodies may be preserved in a room or vault, or interred 
in the ordinary way, without being accessible to 
worms. They may also be exposed to all the varia- 
tions of the air, either in @ standing or sitting position, 
without undergoing any alteration.—Id. 


the imagination and prosecute his work. 


ORIENTAL Inx.—Lamp black and vitriol, equal 
parts, the weight of both of fine galls, the weight of 
all three of clean gum Arabic, pulverize and triturate 
ona marble slab six minutes, mixing water till of a 





Facts in Puystcs.x—Gold beaters, by hammering [F 


eo) 
reduce gold to leaves so thin, that 282,000 must be laid | 
on each other to produce the thickness of an inch. 
They are so thin, that if formed into a book, 1500} 
would occupy the space of a single leaf of common 
paper. 

A grain of blue vitriol, or carmine, willtinge a gallon! 
of water, so that in every drop the color may be per-| 
ceived; anda grain of musk will scent a room for twen-| 
ty years. 
* A stone, which on land requires the strength of two | 
men to lift it, may be lifted in water by one man, 

A ship draws less water by one thirty-fifth im the 
heavy salt water, than in the water of @ river, and a| 
man may support hiunself more easily in the sea than in 
a river. 

An immense weight may be raised a short distance, 
by first tightening a dry rope between it and a support, | 
The moisture imbibed 
into the rope by capillary attraction, causes it to be-| 
come shorter. 

A rod of iron, which, when cold, will pass through a 
certain opening, when heated expands, and becomes 
too thick to pass. Thus the tire or rim of a coach 
wheel, when heated goes on loosely, and when cooled 
it binds the wheel most tightly. 

One pint of water converted into sieam, fills a space 





of nearly 2000 pints, and raises the piston of a steam 
engine with a force of many thousand pounds. It may 


afterwards be condensed and reappear as a pint of 
water, 

A cubic inch of lead is forty times heavier than the 
Mercury is nearly fourteen times | 


Sound travels in water about four times quicker, and | 


yroper consistency to write with. This, which is the 
ancient Persian way of making it, will produce the 
finest and most durable ink in the world. 

Amiastré Finenity.—A young gentleman paid his 
addresses to a young lady, by whose mother he was 
unfavorably received. “How hard,” said he to the 
young lady, “to separate those whom love has united.” 
“Very hard, indeed,” replied she, with great innocence, 
at the same time throwing her arm round his neck, 
“and so mother will find it.” 





The Lrrerany Iyquinen is published every other Tues- 
day, under the patronage of the Buffalo J.yceum, at One 
Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 


Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 


No subscription received for a less term than one year, 
unless paid in advance, and at the rate of two dollars per 
annum; and no paper discontinued, except at the option 
of the publisher, until al! arrearages are paid. 


Premium ror Supscripers.—Every, person obtaining four 
Subscribers, and forwarding Six Dollars, shall receive a 
fifth copy gratis. } 


Orders and Communications to if addressed (post-paid) 
to the Proprietor, W. Verrinder, 214, Main-street Buffalo. 


Acents.—Hamburgh: Chas. Pringde, P.M.—Rochester: 
Alex. Gordon, Rochester Nursery—Cleveland: Edward H. 
Thompson—Clinton: B. Hickeox, P.4M.—Dunkirk: Ezra 
Williams, P.M.—Springville: E. Mac\k, P.M.—Westfield: 
F. Deming, P.M.—North Boston; R.\B. Edmunds, P.M. 
—Lockport: M. H. Tucker, P.M.—Sijver Creek: J. Els- 
worth, P.M.—Eden: 8. Mallory, P.Mg—Evans: W. Van 
Duzer, P.M.—Penn-Yan: T. H. Bafssett—Willink: P. 
M. Vosburgh, P.M.—Batavia: Marmgont B. Edson, Post- 
Office—Jamestown: Assistant Post Mlaster. 





*,* Other Postmasters in this and {he surrounding coun- 


in solids from ten to twenty times quicker, than in air. | ties, willing to become Agents for {the Literary Inquirer, 
s immediately. 


*. e 
are requested to forward their name 
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